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ABSTRACT 

This paper is a review and analysis of a rep 
compensatory education which wa? prepared* by the National In 
of Education (NIE) . The report f-ocased pn the problem of the 
allocation of funds on the^ basis of achievement test scores 
than on the poverty criteria. It discussed issues regarding 
allocation of Elementary secondary Education Act Title I fjun 
test scores, the procedures .and estimated costs of developin 
implementing a system to obtain' test scores, and the possibl 
in the distribution of funds that qight result frcm a shift 
basis for Title I allocations from poverty data to Sichieveoe 
scores* This analysis indicates that currently available dat 
provide the information required to distribute Title I funds 
basis of achievement test scores either to school districts 
states^. However, test data for this purpose cculd be produce 
a three year period. (Author/Arfl) 
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The Congressional Research Service' works e\chiM\el\ tor 
the Congress, conducting researclu anal\zing legislation, and 
pr(^viding information at the request of Committees. Mem- 
bers and' their staffs 

> * * * ' 

.The Service makes such research a\ailable. without partisan 
bias, in man\ forms including studies, reports compilations, 
digests, and background briefings Upon request, the CRS 
assists Committees in anal\ zing legislative*' proposals and 
issues, and in assessing the possible effects of these proposals 
and their altertiatives. The Service's senior specialists and sutu 
ject analysts are also available for personal consultations in 
their respective fields of expertise ^ 
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■OREWQRD ' t. ' 

A study Of\he fundamental purposes and effectiveness of compensatory 
^-duc■atlon was mat^dated by the Education Amendments of' 1974. The Congf-e^s 
T>3ae IhH Nation^aUIn^titute of Education (nIE) responsible for investiga- 

cr'or;%5"(E.';ir Elementary and Secondary Educat'^ 

Act ot 1963 (ESEA)\and similar programs funded by some of the States. 

The legislatio,^ authorizing the NIE^study does not specifically 
de- ine compensatory education," but the ESEA Title I declaration of 
DOlicy has sometimes >een considered a useful guideline: 

In recognit ion"of the special educational needs of 
children of low-income families and the impact thai 
concentrations of low-income families have on the 
ability of local educational agencies to support ade- • 
quate educational programs, the Congress hereby 
declares it to he the policy of the United States I'o 
provide financial assistance (as set forth in the 
tollowing parts of'this title) to local educational 
agencies serving areas with concentrations of children 
from low-income families to expand and improve their 
educational programs by various means (including pre- 
school programs) wHich cont r ibut e . par t ic ular 1 y to 
meeting the spec i a 1 \ ed uca t i onal nepds of educationally 
deprived children. ^Section 101, ESEA] 

ESEA Title I is the largest Federal program for elementary and"^ 
secondary education; more than $20 billion have been appropriated for- 

he Title I program ,n its first 13 year^ (fiscal years 1966-78) and" 
the f. sea year 1979 appropriation would be $ 2 . 735 b i 1 1 ion unde 'the pro- 
visions of P-L. 95-205 (Continuing Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1^78) L 
fT"? 9'7Th Adfni^^^^ion budget proposal includes a Title I request 

o,r S2.979 bxUion for fiscal year 1980, plus $^00 million for proposed 
additions to the Title I legislation. . proposea 

■of ^°7^"^^^"°'^y education programs in nearly 90 percent (about 14- 000) 
o he Nation's school districts, plus some 240 Bureau of Indian Affair 
(BIA) schools, are funded throUg^h Title J. Approximately five million 
public school children, 225,000 private school chi Idren ,'and 31 000 MA 
school children participate in these programs. Ji.uUUBIA 

, In its rVport of December 1976, the NIE found that 16 States operated 
rompensatory education programs during the 1975-76 school year with a 
funding evel of $600 million ("Evaluating Compensatory Education " 
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AN ANALYSIS OF "USING ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES TCK^LLOCATE TITLE I FUNDS"~^ 



This report by the National Institute of Educat ion s( NIE ) is one of 
six constituting the September 30, 1977, i nUr i m ' r e por t to tPe President.' 
and the Congress on a comprehensive study o f^>mpensator y education .'^'^ 
The NIE study has identified three -spec i fic "fundamental purposes" of 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA): 

(1) To provide financial "assistance to-school districts in relation 
to their numbers of low-income children and, within those dis- 
tricts, to the-schools with the greatest -numbers of low-income 
children; ^ * ' 

(2) To fund special services for low-achieving children in 'the 
poorest schools; and • ' 

(3) To contribute to the cognitive, enpotional,' social, or physical 
^ development of participating students. 3/ , * 

The focus of this NIE report is primarily on a possible variation of the 
first objective - the allocation of. .funds on the basis of achievement 
test scores rather than on the poverty criteria. ' (Low educational achi■ev^- 
ment test sqores are often considered a measure of educational deprivation.) 

This analysis contains a summary of findings; recommendations, impHca- 

' ' ' ' ' ■ 

tions, research limitations, and context of the report. 



y U.S.\ Department,. of Health, Education, and We.lfare. National Institute • 
Vof Education. Using Achievement Test Scores to Allocate Title I 
Funds. Washington', September 30, 1977. 
2/ The six parts'of the Se.ptember 1977 interim report describe selected 

■ aspects of the overall NIE study, including, the allocat ion.o f funds 
,comper>satory- education services, student development, and the admin- 
istration of cotypensa^ry education progr,ama. Greater detail abobt 
■the scope of th^ stu^y, the interim repoft , and the bills introduced 
, 1^ the 95th Congress to extend title I may be found in. Section V of 
this anal ysi s . . - . . . , 

3/ U.S. De4)artment of -Health, Education, and 'Wei fare*. National. Institute 
f . of Education. Evaluating Compensatory Education. Washington 

December 30,, 19,76, p. xii>i. ■ . ' 
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I . Summary o£ Findings \ ^ . » 

"Using Achievement Test Scores to Allocate TiU'e I 'Funds" " d i scus ses - 
i*ssues regarding the allocation of funds by Lest scores, iWe procedurf^s 

and^est imaled cosies of developing and implementing a system to obtain 

- . • 
Lest scores, and the possible changes in ahe distribution of *funds that 

might result from a shift in the''ba'sis for' Title I allocations from pov-r 

ert'y data to achievement scores. The^ NIE' d i sc us s ion is limited to the 

distribution of basic grants to school districts, grants that account 

for 81 percent of Ihe Tittle I appropriation, Al t hough, several States 

> * 

(e.g., Michigan, New York) Have enacted compensatory educa^L'ion programs 
wilh ach 1 evemenl -based funding, there is no/nention of thei^e in the report. 

• Ihe report indicated thai currently I'vailable data do not proyide l he 
mformat ion required lo distribu/e Title I funds on the basis of achieve- 
:nent I est scores either lo school districts o.r to States; jiowevt^r , tesl 
(i.Tt <i ti)r this purpose could be pr.oduced within a liiree-year period. The 
NIK tinjiings on c urre^nt f eas i bi 1 i t y . wi 1 1 be'discussed first, followed -by 
,1 1 1 sc lis s 1 on of the issues lo be Resolved, the" procedures ari^ CQSt s of a 

_ . ■ . • \ \- 

n.il ion<il lestlnj; system, and the poss Jble" e f f ec t s of ach i e v<?men t -*based 
Title I a 1 loc;al i ofis . ^ 

^ I 

\ ■ . 1 

A. Current Feag ib i 1 i t y - 
The ESEA Title I formula currently uses poverty critefia at l hree^ 
slag"es of the al lac at ion proc*ess ; fo^r determining Sl'ate* and> county alio- 
caliohs, for determining sc'hool district aU^ocations wit h in»count ies , and 
for selecting eligible schools within districts. In ' add i t ion ,^ pover t y 
criteria are sometimes used at a four t K^t^ge ^v^f or dettirmining allocations 

■ ■ .' • -7 
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to eligible schools. ^ According to the NIE report , the Cong ress over 

the years has considered changing one of the fundanjental purposes of- 

Title I so that funds would be allocated on the ba&i s of low-ach ieving 

' • , 4 / . ' 

children rather than low-income children. Such a chang.e might.be 

made at one or mor*>'Of the stages in the Title I allocation process 
(Some bills introduced in the 95th Congress to amend or extend Title I 
are described in Section V below.) 4 \ 

After an investigation of available achievement test dataj the NIE 
report-concludes that achievement-based, funding currently is not possible 
on a national basis. The f eder ally-s^nsored National Assessment of 
^Wucational Progress, the largest testing program in the N^t ion ,^ prov ides 
comprehensive in format ion ;on the educational skills of children and young 
adults, but the prpgram is not designed to provide either State or school 

district data.. Several commerc i a 1 / 1 e s t s are widely used fox the evalua- 

' ' ■ .6/ 

tion of title I as well as for other purposes.' Although not discussed 

.in the report, pr&sumably none of these tests has been administered 

nationwide in a way ^hat could provide the data required for the alloca- 

tion of funds on a national or St ate-by-State basis. 



4/ U.S. Department of Health, Education , -and Welfare. National Institute ' 
of Education. Using Achieve^nent Test^ Scores to''Alloi:atP Title 1 
^ Funds, p. 1. ' 

5/ Ibid., pp. 11-15. . ' 

6/ Eight' commercial reading testg used in grades 4, 5, and 6 wer e . s t ud ied , 
and analyzed by the^ Office of Education's "Anchor Test Study", in 
order to provide st a t i st fc al b|b equ i val en t scores that are compar- 
able among these tiests. The*^sts are listed and the analyee.s 
described in U.S. Department af Health, Education, and Welfar^. 
Office of Education. 'Anchor Test Study: Equivalence a^ Norms 
•Tables for Selected Read ing, Ac hievement Tests. Wash ington ( 74- 
305) , 1974. pp. 1-10. • 
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Title I funds are currently allocated to the--county level only " 

if 

because the Commissioner of Education has determined that poverty data 
are not available for-maki^g direct, national allocations to school - 
districts within Slates. 'Data at the country level on low-achieving 
children presumabl y .do not exist, although the NIE report does 'not dis- ' 
cCiss this matter. , Some States have test data for school districts, and 
thf.' NIE judgi^s^hat up to 22 States could allocate Title I funds on that 
basis in a •limited system of wi t hM n-S t^at e allocations. However, the 



report^finds that such immense differences exist, in current testing 



pro- 



k^rams i hit ii is impossible to compare the numbers of low-ach i ev ing chil- 

* 8/ ' • 

dr^-n among Slatrs at i he present time. 

On I hr bclsis of 13 special demonstration sc^hool districts,, thf3 

riporl (oncludes thai ach ievement -based funding of schoo^ls within dis- 

IfHMs IS now possible. llowev.er , i he report m^kes no estimate o f I he num- 

ri«=n)r prrcrnt of school districts that actually have achievement scores 

available tor this purpose. 

^H. Issues to be Re-solved 



'itle I a1^ 



An a<h levemenl -based Title I allocation system could be i mplemen t et;! , 

but the report' c laims that a number of issues must be resolved before the 

data for the sy st em-^e , r ol 1 ec t ed These i ssues involve the definition 

of low arhirvement , the size of the testing sample, and the guarantees of 

X - . 

ar r ur a( V . , ^ ^. 



7/ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Institute 
of Educati.on. Using Achievement Test 'Scores to Allocate Title 1 
Ftinds. - p. 15. 

8/ Ibid. , p. 14. * . *, 

9/ Ibid.% pp. 2-To. ^ O 
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the definUion of" low a chievement . boL-h the subject area and 
the level of achievement must be determined. Since achievement tests 
typically are focusedon a specific subject area, such as reading or 
, mathematics, a choice of areas must, be made. A single area might be. 
chosen; or - since low- achieving students in on^ area are not neces- 
sarily low scorers in anotlier - an alternative might be selected, such . 
as the' dev'elopmeot of a multiple area test or a -^thod for combining 
scores from several tests. 

The level of achievement could be either absolute "or relative. 
An absolute level would requir e. de f in in^ a set of minimum skills that 
/eVtery child must learn. However, test developers and educators currently 

do not agree on what these ski 1 1 s .shou Id be, according to the report and 

10/ 

reaching a consensus might be difficult. The selection of a specific 

set of skills .probably would influence trhe distribution o^f funds. 

A relative level of achievement, in contrast, would only. require the 
ranking of test scores and the selection of a specific cutoff point" — " 
the I5th-percentile, for example - below which'all students would be con- 
sidered as low achievers.. The cutoff could be at any level, but the actual 
point selected is likely to influence the distribution of funds. 

'''^^ size of the.sample involves questions af accuracy and cost; ' 
larger samples are both more accurate^and more costly. A small sample of 
children from each State might be sufficient for determining the alloca- 
tio'ns to States. A larger sam'ple including children from each school dis- 
trict would be required for determining the allocations to school, distric-^ts 



J 

• •• ? • 

10/ Ibid,,' p. 4. ' ^ 
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' ^- '■ , ■■ 

For the selectibn of schools and children within districts, all chil- 
dren might h^ve to be tested to ^determine those that actually would 
receive Title I services; however, the report does not mention this 
possibility or estinnate i<s cost. 

The sampling could be made* representative of all children aged 
5 to 17 years — the age range of the poverty statistics currently used , 

— or it could be made repreSentat i'W of a single a^e or *grade level. 

t 

For the purpose o^'f distributing funds, testing at a single grade level 
would require an assumption that low achievement in the third grade, for 
example, is proportional, to , low achievement in all o the r , grades ; the . 
lower cost of testing at' a jingle grade level might make such an assump- 
t ion attractive. Testing a sample of all school-aged children mi^ht 

^ . \ . ' . 

nol require a larger somplCj but would require designing different tests 
tor e.ich^.i^e or ^rade level. Special arrangements apparently, would be 
nacif for counting and^ testing (or excluding) handicapped chi Id ren , ^non- 
h^n^lish speakers, absentees, dropouts, and nonpublic school children. 

Accordin^^ to the report, a g uarantee of accuracy that test results 
r*-*fU'ct t he- 1 nc I dene e of low achieve/nent "would b^. crucial to acceptance 

11/ ■ ■ . • ' , 

<) f an ac h I evement -based system." The guarantee would require both 

"that the' data be up-to-date and' that possible problems of negative 
incentives be avoided." The report states that a testing program could 
provide data more, timely than the poverty statistics based bn the, decen- 
nial census of popii I a*t ion ^ and hence might reflect more accurately and 



1^ 

11/ -tbid. , p: 8. 
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validly th^ incidence of nefed^ Achievement te'sting ever^ two to four 
years isAsuggested by t|^■r e'port , _jWith cost v^nd t imel iner^the major 
considerations /discussed below). \ , ' >^ ' 

^ TTiere would also neeed to be a "guarantee that potential benefici- 
aries' could not manipulate the test results, according fo the repo^. 
Specifically,'. States and scho(^l districts have' little or no capacity 

iyt they might be able to manipulate 

c . . . ' 

r thereby.-increasing the amount of • 



.to influence ^poverty statistics, 
students ' 'achievement test scores 



Title I funding 'for themselves, ^urthermgre , there is a possible neg-' 
■ative incentive in achieve,j,ent-base(t funding in that improved educational 
performance might result i^a decrease of funds. Th^e report co^li>des 
hat "a combination of simple administrative arrangements" would niaUe ' ' 
such manipulation unlikely. ^ ' ' » * 

. • 

C. Procedures and Possible Costs * - ' 

' The NIE'^i-epor^t estimates that three years would be required 
- produce^the initial achievement test data suitable fdr Title I allopa^ « . 
tions. Th« cost of a testing program bas ical ly'wou Id depend'on whether 

It would be- used for State-level or district-level allocations. Test 
data 'for State allocations are estimated to iost $7.2 million, and the * 
data for district allocations are estimated at $53 million.. These costs ^ 



are based on the assumptions . that only nine-year-olds would be tested, 
that reading skills would be the only sub-ject tes^d, and that testing 



12/ Ibid. , p. 9. 
13/ Ibid., p. 16. 
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would take pTace^^very three years.. It is also assumed that 250,000 

students would be tested for State allocations and 2.'7 million students 

would be tested for district allocations. .The report estimates that 

the testing of more than one grade level would increase the total cost 

r • ' 

by 20 percent, and the testing of addi t i on^, 'sub j ec t areas would increase 
'the cost by 50 percent for each additional area. 



D. Possible Effects 

Althx)ugh testing data currently are unavailable for an achievement- 

ba^ed allocation svstem, the NIE report combines testing data from several 

•sources m an attempt to analyze the funding effects of a change to achieve- 

ment criteria fof the Tl^le I formula. ♦ The data thus obtained include . 

a lar>^o\iat lonal sample of pupils in grades 4, 5, 'and 6 who were given 

ttio Mt'tropol I tan Achievement Test (Reading, Form F) , administered through 

thr Ottice of Kdifcation's Anchor Test Study in April 1972. Oth^r sources^ 

<>t .(lata rnclude all St^te-co 1 1 e^ted achievement data that were judged by 

th*' NI'K to be suitable for analysis. These Suate data are not described 

in any detail by 'the report, but apprarently phey include results from 

diftcrent tests-, grades, and years. Test data collected by these proce^ 

*^«^ . 

dures may be the best available for an investigation--^ but since test scory 



14/ Ibici., pp. 19-20. The report states that this sample size will provide 
' "a; 10 percent precision level at the 95 percent confidence inter- 

va\.*'*^ Assuming "precision level" is a reference to the statistical 
term "standard error," the quoted phrase means that the ranges of 
values within 10 percent of the esj^ ated number obtained from a 
series of samples will contain tjHpctual number 95 percent of the 
t i me . ^ 

15/ Ibid. , pp.^ 23-39. . 
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ni^tuit^e-over the years and few tests 'are fully comparable, the result- 

. V . ' ' - 

ing analysis must be treated a^ tentative. The report in. fact warns 

that the estimates *'do little to reduce uncertainty about the likely con- 

• ' ' - J[6/ . 

sequences" of changing to achievement-based funding. Nevertheless, 

the report tentatively estimates the effects of changing the Title I 

formula from- its current poverty basis to an achievement standard. 

At the regional leyel , no significant effects were detected from the 

proposed change in the formula. 

At the State level , data for analysis were considered accurate 

enough to analyze funding changes in 34 States and the District *of Columbia 

(States where the error of estimation was calculated to be greater than 40 

percent were excluded from this analys^is.) When compared with the poverty 

data used in the Title I formula, 23 of the States and the District of 

Columbia wer^4s t imat'ed to gain or lose more than 15 percent of their share 



i^rike 



of formpla-eligitne children. The largest proportional increases would be 

:he ■ 
18/ 



for the District of Columbia and Connecticut and the 1-argest decreases 



would be for Oklahoma', West Virginia, ^nd Arizona/ 

At the school district level , it was estimated that nonmet ropolit an 
districts generally would lose funds if achievement-based funding were 
implemented. However, large funding variations were found for urban and 
suburban districts; . some of these districts would be likely^To^^in funds, 
others would be likely, to lose. Districts with^ high percentages of black 



J_6/ Ibid. , p. 27 . 
n/ Ibid. , p. 33. 
18/ Ibid., p. 27. 
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thildrfin wen* rstimalod grnrrally to gain funds undor achievemenf-basnd 

funding; districts with high porcentagos of whites would likely lose; 

and thfrii grnteral'ly would bo no major ch'angiis for districts with high 

perciintages of S*pan i sh-surnamed children. 

For these analyses, tRe report uses an achievement level at or 

below the I5th percentile. At higher cutoff levels, the distribution 

of low-achieving children was estimated Vo be approximately the same as 

19_/ ' 

lhi\ distribut ion of all children aged 5 to 17 years. Cutoff levels 

below t hr I5th percentile would appear to favor cities at the expense 
of (he suburbs in general, but are estimated to have no impact on nor^- 
metropolitan areas. Lower cutoff levels are likely to favor district-^ 
with high concentrations of black chnldrt^n, according to the report. 



" J_9/ Ibid. , p. 35. 
20/ Ibid. 
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II . Recommendations 

The focus of "Using Achievement Test Scores to Allocate Titl% I 
'Funds" is on the issues, procedures, costs, and effects of implementing 
an achievement-based allocation system as an alternative to the poverty- 
based allocations in the current ESEA Title I legislation. This report 
makes no explicit recommendations for legislative action. (The NIE is 
obligated to make recommendations as part of the overall study, but the 
final report is not due until September 30, 1978.) 
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HI. Implications " , , ^ 

Several aspects of the achievement-based Title I funding discussion^* 
might be of particular interest to the Congress, including,: > 

— a public policy choice; 

— the necessary data; and 

— the operation of the program. 

A. A Public Policy Choice ' , 

The NIE report explores the use of achi evemenlv-based funding as a 
possible alternative to the existing poverty-based for^rnula of ESEA Title 
I. Tne selection of a formula iS a basic public policy choice ~ whether 

Title I primarily should assist poor schools and poverty children or 

. a . ♦ 

wnether it should assist educationally deprived children and low achievers. 
I" 

Research can illuminate some of the formula issues, bu^jj^'^the ultimate 
choice'of the funding objective must rely on basic legislative preferences 
and v^lue judgments about the priorities of the program itself. The 
dimen'sions of the choice inc l^ute^he mixed objectives of Title I, the 
ortgiftal assumptions of the legislation, the research findings on the rela- 
tionship between poverty and. educational deprivation, and the legislative 
preferences themselves. 

As indicated by the three fundamental purposes'* identified in the NIE 
study, th^ objective of Title I contains elements of assisting both poverty 
and educationally deprived children. The, formula includes both poverty and 
educatiornal deprivation standards for the allocation of funds; it uses pov- 
erty a^s the sole allocation criterion for determining the funding of school 
districts, poverty to select eligible schools, poverty or educational 
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deprivation to fund schools, and educational deprivation for the selec- - 
* 

tion of children to receive services within schools'. Despite this mixture 
of poverty and educational deprivation as the allocation mechanism within 
school .districts, the initial distribution o^^nds to the school district 
level IS completely determined by poverty criteria; thus, the program can 
be referred to as having a "poverty-based" formula even though the funds 
are xised within schools to, purchase servicers for educationally deprived 
children. A county or school district without any eligible poverty chil-, 
dren cannot receive Title I funds, whatever its number of educationally 
deprived children. The repotrt indicates that some Congressional consid^i^- 
tion has been given to changing from poverty standards to measures of edu- 
cational depr i vat Ton 'in the initial allocation of funds, "as the basic 

ni ' 

objective of the program and as the basis for the formula. 

It might be argued that one oi the original" assumpt ions of the Title'' I 
legislation was the existence of a close correlation between poverty and 
educational deprivation (or 1 ow ach i evement test scores wh i ch are often 

^ considered a mf.asure ^6 f educational deprivation)^ If (he correlation were 
great enough, then there would, be no real, need to decide the relative impor- 
taiice of the two elements — the funding consequences would be 'the same and 
the program could^be justified equally well as assistance to either poverty 

' or eduf.at ional 1 y deprived children. 

According to the report, some would qyestion the ^strength of the rela- 

22/ ■ 

tionship between poverty and educational "depr i vat i-pn . An imperfect 



2\_l Ibid. , p. 1 . 
22/ Ibid. 
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cor rosp6ndf>nct bei wo*-r\^over t y and low achievement .is implied by the NIE > 

* 

funding compa'ra sons . Although the rej)ort'does not directly address the 

: . . . 23/ 

de^r^o of the relationship, a later NIE report does^examine this question. 

Based on a survey of existing research, it. indicates that, at the individual 

\> 

leypl, educational achievement and family income are correlated on the 

, ^ 24/ 

average at about the 0.3 level. The 0.3 correlapon coefficient shows 

that poor children aro'more likely to be low achievers than those from other 
backgrounds; howevt^r , it also shows that many poor children are not low 
achievfirs and that many low achievers are not poor. 

The square of the correlation coefficient can be used to show the per- 
centage of variance in one characteristic (e.g., achievement scores) that 
can ^e explained or predicted from another (e.g., family income). For 
example, if a correlation of 0.3 were found between achievem^t and income^_, 

thp square of 0.3 is 0.09, meaning that 9 percent of the variance in achieve- 

25/ 

ment can be explained by changes in income. \ The correlation coefficient - 
cannot ^be used to imply that one characteristic causes another, but merely 
tho degree to which several c har ac t'er i s t i c s vary together. 

I 



23 / U.S. Department 6.f Health, Education, and Welfare. Natio'nal Insti'tute 
* • . of Education. The Relationship between Poverty and Achievement 

bv^Ali§on Wolf. Washington, December, 1977. The summary of this 
ri^ort is attached as Appendix A. * " - 

24/ Correlation coefficients are used to show the degree of a statistical 

relationship between two characteristics and can. have a range from 
-1.0 to +1.0, for per fee t^ negat i ve and pos i t i ve re,l at i onsh i ps , 
respectively. ^ A coefficient of 0.0 would show absolutely no rela- 
tionship^to exist . 

25 / The range o/ I ho square of the correl^tibn coefficient is^between 0.0 and 
+1.0, but except for these extremes, the square will always be 
^mailer than t hf" corresponding correlation coefficient. 

19 
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The correlal'ion belweeti Lhfi j>ropor L ^on s af children in povt^rly and 
low achievers was also examined at the school and school districl levels. 
Results vary markedly al the school level, but for the country. a.s a whole, 
a 0.5 or 0,6 correlation was found; At t he • sch'oo 1^ d i s t r i c t level, a 
national average was not obtainable; for the district's ip/the limited num- 
ber of States where data were available, a range between 0.0 and 0.6 was 
found. Unlike the individual Level correlat ions , .proport ional correlations 
merely show that poorer districts generally have more low actj.ievers than 
other districts — it does not necessarily mean that the low achievers and 
poverty children are the same individuals. 

For the poverty-based Title I formula generally to assist low achievers 
there would only need to be correlations between poverty and Tow achievement 
at ( a) bhe di strict 1 evel within States and (b) the school level within dis- 
tricts. The existence of an individual level relationship would not bo 
necessary since the funds would be allpcated to schools with low achievers 
anyway under the above conditions.' 

The lot erpret at 1 on of these findings may depend on basic legislative 
preferences . 'If the correlations are weaker than originally assumed, /hen 
the r^nge of public policy choice is greater as to whether poverty or edu- 
cational deprivation shoul^ be the primary basis of allocations. For those^ 
who consider Title I a poverty program — or a pirogram that allocates funds 
to the poorest schools, for services to educationally deprived children^ 
within them — these findings. may support, or be inconsequential to, their 
legislative preferences. Specifically, the findings generally indicate that 
in many States' and school districts. Title I funds are more ^ikely to be 

20 ' ■ 
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concentrated in schools with greater propor t ion s ,X) f low'ach'iever s than' 
/ in 'other school s . - - • 

For those who think that the pi\gram should be oriented toward 
assisting low-achieving children, the findings may support a- legislative 
change.\.The find^gs indicate that allocations would be m^de somewhat 
differently if ach Aevement-based funding wer^ ijnplemented and that the 

existing formula doeXnot provide assistance completely in proportion 

'. , ■ ' 

to the number of low-acliiev ing children. ' , . ' ^ 

^^ hr those who think that t'he Title J-^rogram should contain a mix- ' 
ture of poverty and achievement objectives, the findings might be examined 
m conjunction with the current provisions to see what the appropriate 
balance should be. The correlations generally show tfiat poverty-based 
funding rea'ches rtiany low achievers and' that achievement-based funding 
would reach many, poverty childrea. However, the distribution of funds 
could change — at least jnarginaily, and significantly for some places 
— if achievement-based allocatifans were implemented. 

♦ 

B. The Necessary Data 

Despite the amount of testing that occurs in elementary and secondary 
education, the NIE report finds(that existing test data are insufficient 
v'for achievement-based funding at either the State or school district' level. 
Before obtaining the necessary -da ta , the Congress^ or perhap^s an agency 
such -as the NIE or the Office of Education, would have to resolve the 
issues regarding the definition of low achievement and a guarantee of 
accuracy of the resulting data — issues on which test' developers and edu- 
cators apparently disagree . The resolution of each specific is5ue is 



expecttid to have an impact on thn measurnmont of low achievement t hus ^ 

V 

defined, and hence affect the distTibulion of funds that might be a.llo~ • 
cated on that basis, . . ' * . ■ 

According lo the NI£ report*, a Federal system to collect test data 

as a basis for school . d i st r ic t allocations would take three years to 

. ^ ; . 

imprlement at an estimated c<^t of $33 ;nillion (assuming that only ninn-^ 

year-olds wouLd be sampled ^nd that only a singlii subject area would be 
t(isled). If data wtire c oJ. lec t ed ■ sol el y for making State ^locations, a 
smaller cost is estimated. However, if States were required to undert'altf 
IhtM'r^^own lesling for school district allocations, the total ciost to 
Title I might b,e the same as the cost for a Federal system to collect" sim- 
ilar data,. In either case, some T*itle I funds otherwise available for 
direc^t educational serv i ces m i ght be used to absorb 4 he costs of the 
tt'sting program. ($33 million would amount to nearly 2 percent of the Tillr 
I -appropr lat ion jof , $2 , 733 mi 1 1 ion for fiscal y^^ar 1979.) 

The decennial census collects poverty data that are used in the a 1 1 o- 

I at ion formulas' in various Federal programs; t ht* ac h i evemon t^at a ("ollectt^d 

, . • • • 

under the, proposed syst'em do not appear to have any immediate utility for 

> 

Federal programs outside of education. The dat'a might be of some resrarrh 
value $or analyzing the condition of American education, although the 
National Assessmen t 'O f Educational Pi'ogress aLre.ady undertakes such ri^s«^ari h 
with the data it collects. The repor^ does not explore the potential for 
^sharing the costs of co).Lecting achievement data with other Federal program.s 
or with State governments. 

A compar i son, o f the collection of poverty -data with the proposed 
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..n...v..,n..n. .lata .,.v b. us.ful. A. no cos. to \h. TilU l' pro/^am, 
pov..rty.childr.n ar. counted every ten years by , he decenni^/census 

. 'although iU. 1985 ,.,d-d..-.dn ..nsus may provide more -frequent updates) 
A. -son,.. COS. to th.. program; achievement data coul^ be collected every 

_ 'l^r.-.. vears, according to the'reporl. c;nsiderable fluc.ualions in .>e 
d.s.r,bu.,^n of both poverty and low achievement are estimated to occur 
-v.r time, although . h<>. magn i , ude and frequency of change appear ^d i ffi- 
^ult to sp..c,fy precis^,ly. Assuming that the variation indicates an 
-.n-ierly,ng change ,n the need for funds, "the fluctuating statistics 
".>«ht be an argument in favor of more frequent data collection. For $53 
.n.11,,0^ from, he Title I program, however, ;qually current and accurate" 
.•stimates.of nh.:-:number bf^poverty childrenmight.be collected. The 
r..port-does not explor-e thi s- possib i 1 i t y nor i s \here a discussion of 
' '^"/r-'"' ^■°^< >-o the Title I program of allocating funds on the basis' 
of out -of-dat <• statistics. , ^ ' • 

The report presents tentative .^timates of allocations that might - 

•-cur under an aTh i evemerit -based funding system; no precise comparisons 

w.lf be possible u^the'-proposed three-year data collection is c om- 

-^Wt.^. >he sys.em-^is. expected to measur e^at t ern s of low achievement', 

^i-tferenl^ from any existing achievement data 'for Uo reasons. First,.. 

'f'.- pat.ern of low 'ach i ever s . among school districts can be expected l.o ' 

26/ - # 

<t.nng.. ciur.ng any , Ivxee-year period. . Second, assuming that the low 



i^/'l'.S. ^'•Pjrtmenl of Healt^h Educa. ion , and WelfaTeT. Na't ional Inltitutr 
.. ot bduca.,on. Us.ng Achievement^ Test Scores t o' Al locate, fi t ie I 
runds.p.8. -^xcx 
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achievement measjure is different from any existing definition, a Federal 
test would idf^ntify and cour^t a different sef^ of low achievers that' 
might be obtained through any . existing test. I , * , 

C. The Qperation'Of the Program 

On the basis of the NIE -feporj^ , it would appear that some possible 
compl icat^ions of the existing Title I program might be alleviated by 
achievements-based funding, while some others would-be un^j^ected. For 
example, if counts of low achievers were estimated for every school dis- 
trict, then the determination by States of sjubcounty allocations could 
be eliminated as'a se^^ate stage o^ the allocations process. This stage 
currently requi^^es^States To determine • school district allocations from 



county allocati4ons on Vhe basis of some poverty criteria where county 
and district boundaries do rtot coincide. The removal of this stage might 
also allow an eatlier report to district's of- t'he amount of Title I funds 
they would receive for any fuscal year.- 

Other aspects of Title I program oper at i ons , espec i al 1 y those per- 

.'. * . .' •. ) , 

taming to the administration of the program by school districts are*' 

E'/ « . . 

Ainaddressed by the report. If school .districts were sampled *for low 

achievers*; special provision's would be necessary to include low achievers 
in nonpublic schools on an equitable basis in the Title I program. Several 



2 7 / A companion report discusses the results of special demonstration 

studies ot school districts wh-ich were allowed to use achievement 
^ased funding on int ra-d i st r ic t allocations. U.S. Department of 
• Health, Education, and Welfare. National Institute of Education. 

Demo'nstrat ion Studies of Filnd^s' Al 1 ocat i on. Wi t h i n Districts. 
Washington, September 30, 1977. 
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/.iquir...-m.>ni = have b^-.n designed to ensure thai title I funds currently.' 
will be used for additional services to "educat i onal 1 y deprived children, 
but there is no indication whether these would be affected by achievement 
based funding. Concent rat.ion , or targeting, of f4nds under the existing 
program has been required to insure that services would be intensive 
enough to meet the needs of participating children - targeting of funds 
tnight also be.necessary under ac h i evement -based funding as well, but this 

i 

|s not disc-uss<»d m t ho report.* . ^ 



o 
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IV. , Research Limilations 

The NIE report disc^usses a possible change in one part of the ESEA 

Title I formula, includ ing *the issues i nvolyed , - 1 he estimated cost^s , and 

some, pos^si^le effects. The overall usefulness of the findings is limited, 

however, by the omission of certain^tppic s and aspects related to a pos- 

sible change in the^Title I formula. These include: 

» — -> ' 

— edttcalioftal deprivation; . 

— I scope oTthe proposed testing; 
' — program operation at the district level; and 

— nonpublic participation. 

It might also be noted that the inadequacy of existing achievement data 
S prevents the acc^urate prediction of the consequences of changing the 
foi;mulaij^^ha t a discussion of current State programs using achievemenT- 
based fujiaing would have^ broadened the utility of the report; and that^ 
little m^nt ion . i%^fl(i^ade of how Tiyle I State agency programe and State 
administi^t ive grants woQld be ipodified under achievement-based fu^ding^. 

A. Educat ional Depr i vat ion 

The Title I dec 1 ar a t ion ^ o f policy indicates that programs should ^ 
funded that "contribute particularly to meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children." Althoug^h the majority of sur\^ 
children probably have low scores on achievement tests, it might be argu/d 
that several types of chi.ldren would be excluded from assistanfce if low ' 
achievement were used as the sole criterion for educational deprivation. 

'r 

These children might include the. moderate achievers who could be high 
achievers with special as s i st ance , g i f ted and talen!:eJ children wi^th ' 
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special educational needs-, and children with learning disabilities who 
otherwise score well on a^ievement tests. Using low achievement scores 

r ♦ 

ighUalso inc^de chil^r^n who ar e pooYl y moti vated in test taking 
but are not educat i orfal I y depr i ved otherwise. Uow ach^evemejit scores 
are often used as.an indic^or of educational deprivation; nevertheless, 
a discussion of the broader aspects-^of educanonal deprivation and its 
mnasuremant would have^been useful t'ne report. 

( ') ■ 

gcope of the Proposed Tes< ihg ^ 
Thn report i^ight benefit' from a m^reyj^ho rough discussion of some' of 
^he issut>s that wo!\ld require res^Iutio^i^ ^'natiorial testing system 
w*?re designed. For example, not all chi Idren .wi t h l^w scores in reading 
also have low scores i n. mat hemat ic s . A legislati>re definition of educa- 
lipnnl deprivation might benefit f romyknowledge. about the ex\ent of 4.he ' 



ove r 




p between low achie'vement im reading and mat hemat^ic S|, as/well, as 

from some H>st imat es on how differently ^unds might be allocated if testing 

were ri^stfirted to n "single subject area as opposed to several areas. 

The report 'indicates that low achievement varies accordi^ to the 

^e or grade leve I -t est ed but ^no figures are supplied to sViow the extern 

of vari^alion or the differences in allocations if a'^ingle or several 

k^rade levels were tested. It is claimed that seven . year s s the foungest 

ady/^abl\j;^^ for 'test>Uig and that even at this age, the developmen* and 

/ ^"'^ ^ ] 

administration of Cests would be compl icate^^by the lack of nest-taking 

. . ■ * 28/, V 

abilities t)f such young ^chi Idren. ^ Mote discussion of I he problrems of 



28/ UiB. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Institute 
'Education. Using AchtVivement Test Scores to Allocate Title I Fund 
p. 6.. . " W ■ 
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testing 'at various age levels might assist the resolution of thisl^ue. 
Unlike poverty data, testing data may be subject to manipulation by 

teachers and school officials, thereby increasing the amount of funding 

29/ . 

for themselves, according to thereport - Methods of counteracting 
this possibility are discussed, and it is concluded tljat a combination 
of administrative procedures would make data manipulation unlikely. How- 
ever, this problem is also discussed inanother report, written under NIE 
contract but apparent 1 y _ not. a par t of the "compensator y education study, 
that suggests the wide, range of opportunities for educators to ^n^ileducate 
children, or for schools to give the appearance of low achievement (such" 
as early promotion to the grade level wh.re testing might take place. )" 
The contract report also indicates that teacher^s may iake enbugh pride in 
producing high-scoring students to>counterbalanc e the incentives to gain 
more^funds, but concludes that additional researches needed on the entire 



topic . 



^ The national testing ^system discussed in the report would provide 
estimates of numbers of low ^ach iever s" a t -"the "10 percent precision level" 
(meaning that the 'range, of values within 10 percent of the estimated num- 
ber obtained from a series of samples will con'tain the act-ual number 95 
percent of the time)." Some may_ consider this level of ,ccVacy too . 



29/ Ibid._, pp. 8-10. ' ,. : 

30/ Feldm'esser, Robert A. The Use of Test Scores as a Basis>or All ^ ■" 
Educat ional Resources. (Pinal Repor, o rl Stu ol cf ^f: 
the National Instrtute of Education under Grant No NlE-G^l-aaf^f. ) 
31/ U S- f Mcational Testing Service, Nove^S r 19^ pp 4 

31/ U.S. Department of Health, Educati'on, and Welfare. Na ional insTitu e of 
Educat.on. Us.ng Achievement Test Scores to Alloc:::^ta: .iTund^f, 
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imprecise. For example,' the largest allocation for any State under the 
4l^xisting Title I program is about $200 million (received by New York). ^ ^ 
A leeway of 10 percent in the estimation error in this case would mean 
a gain or loss of up to $20 million, or a range of $40 million for the 
largest State allocation. Information an the accuracy of the estimates 
of povert y 'chi Idren counted in the decennial census might have provided 
a'^useful basis of comparison /(^^i^^ it might have been helpful to have a 
summary of the levels of accuracy currentlry found in other Federal alloca- 
tion formulas usin>^ estimated data as a basis for the dist r ibut ion^ of 
funds . 4 

The report migh^t have bene f 1 1 1 ed^ from a review of the literature 

rtjgarciin^ tht* development or emergence of national curriculum standards 

^ ' ' 32/ 

h possible conse(|uonce of a national testing system. Widely dif- 

It*rrnt points of view are possitSle on this issue, including: 

(a) national testing would not lead to national curriculum standards; 

(b) testing might not lead to national standards, but local educators 
migJit nevertheless feel compelled to "teach to the test" anyway; 



(jc) testung would lead to national stahdards, and the nation's schools 
ne(»d t horn ; and 

(d) testing would lead to national standards, but their responsibility 
traditionally and properly should reside at State and local levels 
of governance. 



32/ See, for examp le ,^ Ol son , Paul A. Power and the National Assessment , 
of Educational Progress. National Elementary Principal, v. 54, ' 
JulyrAugust 1975, pp. 46-53; ^ 

Tyler, Ralph W. Some Comments on Power and the NAEP. 
National Elementary Principal, v. 54, July-August 1?75, pp. 54-56; 
and * ^ 

Cawe^ti, Gordon. Requiring Competencies for Graduation — 
Some CucricAilar Issues. Educational Leadership, November 1977 , 
pp. 86-92*. 
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The Greation of the National Assessment of Educational Progres s*^AEP) 
in Che late 1960's aroused some, fears of the advent of nationarcurriculum 
' standards. An evaluation oi the actual consequences of the NAEP might 

have been useful as a basis for judging the impact' of the national testing 
sys-tem discussed in^ the NlE^^eport'. ^ 

Program Operation- at the School District Level 
Achievemgnt-based funding as an alternative to the Title I formula 
would. appear to have two distinct parts: allocations among school dis- 
tricts and allocations within school district's. The report ho wever , 

4 

focuses- on the part of the formula that allocates among school districts, 

"and claims that "achievement-based funding within school districts is dos- 

, 33/ ^ 
sible now," • 

A companion report discusses demonstration projects in 13 school dis- 

34/ 

- ^tricts that volunteered for a special NIE study, but these districts 
provide insufficient evidence on. the extent to which the ^",000 existing 
.school districts hav6 test data suitable for ach ie.vejneiu^based funding 
Furth.ermoreY^Tr'^seirnV'i'tvo^^an^u^in^^ sVrilple of children from each 

y school di-strict may be sufficient for the ^fal location of funds to school 
• districts, but a testing program of all children may b^ necessary, to select 
the students m »eed of services within each district. There is no discus- 
sion on whether Federal achievement standards should prevail in achievement- 



33/ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Institute 
of Education. Using Achievement Test Scores to Al loca t e Ti t le I 
Funds. p. 12. 

34/ U.S. D^epaftment of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Institute 
of Education. Demonstration Studies of Funds Allocation within 
Districts. 

Er|c . ' . 30- 
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based allocations within ^^schoo,l districts, or whether local discretion 
might be allowed at this stag^ in formula. Assuming that allocations 

will be , insufficient tomi^et the needs of all educationally deprived 
children, the alternatives to a full scale testing program to identify 
each individual low achiever throughout every school district would appear 
to be the restriction of services to specific grade levels or specific 
target schools, but neither this report nor the companion volume discusses 
this quest ion. ' 



D. Nonpublic Participation 

All poverty children, either in or out of public schools, are counted 
for allocation purposes under the current Title I formula. Beyond indicat^ing 
that nonpublic school enrollment figures would hav^t o be federally collected 
under the a( h i evement -based funding proposal , there is no mention of how 
non^hl ic c h i ldrt!n would be tested or how the funds would be distributed for 
serving fhese children. A discussion of how nonpublic schools would fare 
under h levement -based fund'ing might have increased the utility of the NIE 
rpport . 
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V . Context of the Report 

One of Lhe provisions of the Education Amendment.s of 1974 r«qujred 
that the NIE make a study of the purposes and effectiveness of compen-" 
satpry education (section 821, Public Law 93-380). Specifically, the \ 
Study shal'l include: ^ ^ 

■ . a. an examination of the -fundamental purposes of compensatory 
educ at ion ; 

b. ^an analysis of the means to identify the children with\the 
greatest need for such programs; 

an analysis?- of the effectiveness of' methods and procedures 
for meeting the educational needs of such children; 

>d. =an exploration of alternative methods for distributing com- 
pensatory .educat ion funds to States and school districts in 
a tirael^y and effective manner; 

e. not more than 20 experimental programs, geographically rep- 
resentative to assist the NIE in carrying o^it the T^urposes 
of this study; and 

f 

,f. findings and r,ecommendat ions , including recommendations for 
changes m' ESEA Title I or for new legislation. 

Funding fo-r the -NIE study amounted to $15 million, to be obligated 
during fiscal years 1975 through 1977. As amended by Public Law 94-48^2, 
the law requires the NIE to subm.it interim reports to the President and 
the Congress on December 31, 1976, and on September 30. 1977, and to sub- 
mit a final report on September 30, 1978. 
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Six repor t s const 1 1 ul^ I he NIE i nt er i m rcpor t' o f Sep! ember 1 977. These 

* f 

are entii-led: '-^-^ ^ ^ 

"Adm ini St ra! 1 on o ^Compensat or y Education" 
"Compensatory Education Services" 

"Demonstration Studies of Funds Allocation wYthin Districts" 
"Tne Effects of Services on Student Development" 
"Title I Funds Allocation: The Current Formula" 
"Using Achievement Test Scores to Allocate Title I Funds" 
Fne interim report of^ December 1976 is entitled "Evaluating Compensatory 
Kdutation." It, disiusses NIE's strategy for the overall study and presents 
preliminary findings of a survey of compensatory educational services in 100 
sc tu)0 1 districts. 

rh<» NIK h,i s ^des i gnod 35 research projects to make a comprehensive 
rt'spons<» It) ! m.indatos of the legislation. The specific projects, the 
( ont r 1 () r s , and the rompletign dates of each project are described in 
App^Midix. H of "Kval-uating Compensatory Education." The Nl^fhas divided the 
projiMts into four oi.ijoi' areas of inquiry: 

' ■ . 

^ f unds allocation research , 'including al t ernat^ejijeasure s of pov- 
erty, not more than 20 experimental programs for school districts 
(16 d*islricts participated in the first year, 13 in the second 
^ vear), a computerized simulation model, an analysis o-f the rela- 
tionship bet ween pover l y and ' educ at i ona 1 ac h i evement , the d i str i - 
but "ion a I con sequences - of using student ach i evement measures, and 
» the subcount y al I oca t ion 'process ; 

b. " research\on services, includyig a survey of compensatory edu- 

rat ion' in^ 100 school districts, case studies on non i nstji^jcM^nai ■ 
serv.ices provided under ESEA Title I, and a T'eacher.-tr a i n i ng study'; 
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, c. research concerning effects on chifdren , including' alternat ive 

approaches to education , such as cross- age tut or ing , c lien t -con- 
trolled elementary schoole , the extent o£ parental involvement, 
and some studies of leaching basic skills in reading and math- 
ematics; and ? • 

admini strat ion , including a study of the Federal administration 
of ESEA Title I, a survey of how States regulate ESEA Title I 
and State compensatory education programs, a case study on ESEA 
Title I and desegregation, a study of parent advisory councils*, 
a study of the participation of nonpublic schoolchildren' in com- 
pensatory education programs, a review of test bias and the 
, ^ classification of children. (A study of the problems of imple- 
menting ESE'A Title I in tural schools was originally planned, 
but has been cancelled.) 

The ESEA, Title I authorization for appropriations was epctended through 
^ * fiscal year 1979 under the provisions of the Education Amendments of 1977 
(P.L. 95-112, September 24, 1977). Without further Congressional action, ^ 
section 414 of the General Education Provisions Act will automatically 
extend Title I for one additional year. Several bills have been .introduced 
in the 95th Congress to extend Title I authorization for additional years% 
including: 

! V ■ 

H.R. 15 (Perkios), "Elementary and Secondar^ Educal ion 
Act of 1977 ." Among other ppovisions, extends the Tit.le I 
authorization through 'fiscal .year 1983, making no other 
changes in fitle I leg i slat ion . 

S. 1753' (Pell), "Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1977." Contains Title I provisions simil^ar to H.R. 15. 

H.R. 7571 (Quie), "Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1977." Among other provisions, exten>|s the Title I 
authorization t^irough fiscal year 1982 , but cfianges the pur- 
pose of Title I to provide financial assistance for programs 
that help overcome deficiencies in children's basic learning 
skills, and would allocate funds according to educational 
need as measured by an assessment" of reading, mathematics, 
*3 and language arts. ' ^ * . 
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NIE exainiaed the available evidence on the relationship between, a 
Student or location's pW/erry and their average level of achievement. This 
was done separately for four different categories: individual pupils, 
schools, districts, and states. Information on the relatiotil^ip between 
other social indicators and achievtoent was also examined. The results 
indicated that the strength of the relationship is different for each of 
the four categories, and also varies from place to place. 
Individual- level relationships ) » ' ' « 

Studies using national saiaples of students are generally consistent 
in their results and show^thievement and family income to be correlated 
at^bout the 0.3 level. Many poor children are not low-achieving and many 
lov-achievers are not poor. , 

However, poor children are more likely to be low^achieving than those 
from other backgrounds. The percentages of poor children classified as 



low achieving naturally vary with the definition of low-achievement used," 
but in general they are about twice as likely ti^ perform poorly as are Their 
peers. Other social measures, such as parents' education, show -similar 
tasulrs . V 

These figxires are national averages. When students in particular 



districts are studied the relationship between their family inct^lf and 

their attainment^ is often quite different. In NIE' s ,dimonstration districts, 

I ^ 

the correlation between family income and achievement ranged from a high of 
.46 to a low of .03. In one of the districts, 662 of ^oor children read 
a year or more below grade level. In another, the figure was 30Z. 

•4% ^ 

School-level relationships . , . . ^ 
^) NIE also examined the relationship between tie proportion of a school's 

ERIC ' • 35 _ , , 

Mimffrminpupils la poverty and its average achievement level. The results indicate 
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that 'in many large citi^s^ the poorest schools are most often also th^ lowest 
"achieving* Correlations are generally as high as ♦S or In other 

districts, however, schools' po^/erty and achievement are far less closely 
related* and correlations are sometimes very low* This probably reflects 
. the fadt that in many largk. cities, neighborhoods vary markedly in income 
level and type, whereas elsiawhere residential patterns ^re md'I'e* mixed. Tor 
the* country as a whole, thg^orr^lation lis about .5 qi;. .6. 'Ho other single 
social measure^is consistently more strongly related than poverty to school 

achievem^t* - ^ . ' 

~ *• , 

We should emphasize that a high correlation, at the school level does 
not mean that all poor pupils or Idw-achievers are in the poorest schools* 
Rather it indicates that schools will tend to have the same ranking when 
ordered in terms of their proportions of poor and proportions 'of low~achieving 
pupils. In some^ districts, most poor and low-achieving pupils axe concen- 
trated in- a limited Wmber oi schools. In others they are quite evenly 
distributed -across the district. 
District-leVel relationships 

The relationship betwe'en the proportion of a district's students who 
are low-achieving and the proportion of its children- in po-^^ty varies 
markedly from state to state. , In some it 'is fairly close, with correlations 
going high as .6. In othes, there is virtually no relationship. The 
same is true for other social indicators, such as the 'percentage of female- 
headed or welfare families in a district^ or whether the district is urban, 
sulyirban, or rural. In some states, these characteristics are clearly 
correlated with district achievement/^in otA^ers, no such relationship is 
apparent. ^ ' 
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$tat;e~level relationshiT?s ' ' 

The final 'level at which the**" poverty-achievement relationship was 
examined .was that of the states.. Here the relationship appears to be fairly * 
strong. The poorer ^states tend also to have lower average achievement. 
^However, this is probably in large part because the South, which remains 

i 

the poorest region of the ^country, also shows markedly lower achievement 
thari do othet regions. In other words. Southern states are at the top when 
3tates are ranked by either their percent poor or their percent low^achieving. 
However, within regions, the- relationship is considerably less close. ' 
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